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GEORGE SHERWOOD, 
210, Strand, W.C.2, London 


(From a collection which has lain untouched 
for over 200 years—since the time of Dutch 
William). 

47. LETTERS and PAPERS by and con- 
cerning the tollowing, many with heraldic 
seais, are offered at 5s. 6d. apiece. Of special 
interest to Pepysians. 

Abbott, Bethiah, 1659, 1660, 1664, 1665; Abbott, 
Jasper, Smyrna, 1676; Abbott, Robert, Corn- 
hill, London, c¢. 1664, 1647, 1654; Abbott, 
Thomas Gretton, Northampton, 1652 

Abdy, Humphrey, Dublin, 1662, 1665; Abdy, Sir 
John, Clerkenwell, & Chigwell, Essex, 1659, 


1660, 1073, 1675; Abdy, Sir Robert, Fleet 
street, & Albyns, i660, 1662, 1663, 1664, 1605; 


Ahdy, Sir Thos., Felix Hali, 1661, 1663, 1664, 
1671, 1672, 1673, 1674, 1675. 

Abeels, Jonas, 1659. 

Abergavenny, E., Lady. 1679 


Acton, Blandina (deed), 1639; Acton, James, 
1657. 
Adams, Jokn, i67i, 1676; Adams, William, 


Sprowston, 1673. 

Ailay, Richard, 1671. 

Alhbermarle, Duke of, Reasons against his going 
Governor of Jamaica (8 pp.) 

Let a dishanded Peer Wickt out of Court 

And make some upstart Statesman common 
sport 

Sneake like a dog and beg he may be sent 

With a great Character to banishment: 

Since he is pleased to be made such a tool 

What’s yt to me? 

Albemarle, George, Duke of, Bond, 1665; deed 
1666; letter, Stanhope House,” 1674; lawyer's 
bill, 1675. 

Alehorn, Edward, 1673. 

Alderson, Wm., 1697. 

Aldrich, H., 1676. 

Alexander, John, tailov’s bill, 1676; Alexander. 
Nicholas, 1664. 

Aleyn, Sir Thos., 1673. 

Alington, Katherine, Lady, 1663, 1664. 

Atlam, Thomas, 1696. 

Allen, James, 1664; Allen, Thos., cit. 
ironmonger, 1652 (Bond). 

Alfestree, Sir Rich., 1674. 

Allnutt. Hen., Oxford, 1659, 1671. 

Alright, Sam.. Burton Lazars, Leic., 1610 

Aisope. John. lawyer's bill, 1663. 

Alsopp, Durant — 

Alwinckle, Gilbert, 1675. 

Ambler, Humph.. 1662. 

Ambrose, Edward, Fanchurch street. 1675. 

Ames, Capt. Peter, captive of Turks, 
petition. 

Anderson, George, bill of exchange, 1657. 

Anderton, Matt., Chester, 1675. 

Andrews, Alice, Mrs., Tupholme, Tine., 1673. 
1675; Andrews, Dionis, Mrs., 1678. 


and 


1680, 


Andrews, Thos., merchant, London. 1676. Bond. - 
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Andrews, Sir Henry Lathbury. 1663, 1671 

Andros, Edim.. 1662. Receipt. 

Angelo. Dr. \V., Eton, 1665 

Anglesey, War] of, Drury Lane, 1661, 1662, 1664, 
1674, 1675. 

Annesley, Arthur, 1657. Receipt. 

Anton, Jos.. Burgh, 1673. 

Antrim, Randall, Harl of, 1638. Warrant. 

Apsley, Sir Allen, Smithfield, 1660, 1663, 1671, 
1674, 1675, 1676. 

Aram, 'Tho.. Gloucester, 1664, 1665, 1672, 1673. 

Archer, ‘hos., 1673. Lawyer’s bill. 

Ardbuckly, Richard, 1662. Receipt. 

Ardis. John, surgeon, 1663. Bond and will. 

Arney. Henry, Apthorpe, 1659. 

Arnold, Anth., lawyer’s bill, 1665; Arnold, 
Hugh, Wootton Bassett, Wilts, 1611, bond; 
Arnold, Jos.. 1664; Arnold, Robt., 1671. 

Arthur. Richard, Bristol, 1667, 1670, 1671. 

Arundel, ''homas, Earl of. Copy patent, 1622; 
letters, 1665. 

Arundell, Robert, Lord, of Trerise. 1671. 

Ashburne, John, London. Bond, 1672. 

Ashhy, George, Thorne, ¢ 1600 

Ashe, Sir Joseph, 1661. 

Asheton, Rich., 1661. 

Ashton, Sir Ralph, 1662. 1663. 

Aske, Robert, 1671. 

Astley, '‘homas, 1663: Astley, Waiter 
Richard, Patteshall, Staffs. Bond, 1689. 

Aston, Walter, Lord, Standon, 1663. 1671, 1673, 
1674. 

Atkins, Nich.. Horninghold, 1671. 

Atkyns, Sir Edward, Lincoln’s Inn, 1676, 1679. 

Atwood, Harman, Clifford’s Inn, 1672. 1674. 1676, 

Aucher, Sir Anthony, 1654, 1671. 

Aungier, Francis. Lord, 1670. i672. 
Ansten, Robert, Temple. 1673. 
Avery, Henry, 1663, 1663, 1674: Avery. Joseph, 
Dublin, 1657. 

Awhrey, Thomas, 1663, 1666. 

Axe, Thomas, 1664. 

Avliffe. George, Grettenham, Wilts. 1670. 

Ayloffe, Sir William. 1663. 1665. 1668. 1871, 1674. 

Backwell, John, 1672. 

Bacon, Francis. The Mewes, c. 

Bagaley, Si., 1664. 

Bagley, Edward, 1702. ‘ 

Bagnall, William, Inner Temple, 1664. 

Baker, John, Barham, Kent, 1678: 
William, scrivener, 1675. 

Baldocke, Rohert, Gray's Tnn, 1668. 

~~ Sir Sam. draft marriage proposal, 

io. 

Bale, Henry, 1664: Bale, Sir John, Carleton, 
Leic., 1646, bond: Bale, Col. William, Kilby, 
Leic., 1667, bond, 

Ball, Edward, cit. & eutier, London, 1668, bond; 
Ball, Samuel, steward of the Corporation, 
London. 

Ball. Gifford & Topegood, Messina, 1687. 

Ballard, Richard, of London, gent., 1648. Bond. 

Ballowe, Aug., Guildhall. London. 1698, 1899. 

Baltimore, Lord, 1662, 1675. 

Bancks, John, 1672. 

Ranckworth, Robert. scrivener, 1697. 

Bancroft, Francis, Hockham, 1676, 1677 

Banks, Sir John. 1672. 


and 


1659, 1662 


Baker, 
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and publications contain the bibliographies 


of their subjects, they do not know how to 


familiarise themselves with them. 
Libraries, 
’. Students with their Outlier Libraries, are 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 


Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306.). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 

ostage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 

binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9 
without binding cases) should be sent 
Manager. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


MONG early notabilities of New England 
was a certain Joseph Lamson born in 
Ipswich in 1658, who arrived in Charles- 
town in 1675/6, having come on the Connec- 
ticut River expedition, and lived there till 
his death. He was a builder and a mariner 
and a cordwainer and a surveyor, but the 
craft he loved best, and for which he was 
famous, was stone-cutting. Charlestown 
and the five or six towns in the district 
abound in examples of his art. He learnt it, 
it seems, from a Boston stone-cutter who was 
working from 1653 to 1695. In his turn he 
handed it on to his sons. Mrs. Harriette 
M. Forbes contributes an article on the 
Lamsons to the new number of Old-Time 
New England, the Bulletin of the Society 
for the Preservation of New England Anti- 
quities. The twenty illustrations give a 
good idea of the Lamson’s work, which 
exhibits an undeniable force and, if the 
expression may be allowed, a rough elegance 
in the use of ornament. A favourite device, 
in some examples impressive, is a skull with 
wings. 


to the | 


County 
and the (entral Libraries for 
striving to create and satisfy an intelligent 
demand for books, yet invaluable labour- 
saving instruments, like the Subject Index 
to Periodicals and the International Cata- 
logue of Scientific Literature, are languish- 
ing for want of support. Mr. Nunn May 
also justly notes that if a student never 
learns to discover his bibliographical guides 


‘for himself, he becomes an incubus on the 


Orders for back | 


librarian, and is contributing to the waste 
of the enormous mass of printed knowledge 
already in existence. The Guide should 
indeed help to abolish the present unsatis- 
factory, not to say paradoxical, state of 
affairs. 


| [HE Virginia Magazine for January con- 


E have received from Mr. R. Nunn May, | 


Secretary of the National Union of 
Students a copy of a ‘Guide to Library 
Facilities and Printed Sources of Biblio- 
graphical Information.’ This useful work— 
price 3d.—-has been produced by the 
National Union with the help of the Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust. As the Sec- 
retary says, excellent facilities exist, which 


are not used by many. students because, | 
never having considered what sorts of bodies | 


tinues the diary of John Early who was 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Under the date ‘‘ Monday 10th ’’—the year 
and month are not given, but it was at some 
date before 1813—he found at Lynchburg 


the following advertisement :— 


50 Dollars Reward. 

To the person or persons who will 
teach me the convenient art of recon- 
ciling the spirit and practice of slavery, 
with that of the Gospel of Christ. I 
would then give land for slaves, and 
with the profits of their labor, pay my 
doctors, tutors, merchants, etc. They 
would stay at home and work for me 
while I would go in splendor to the 
house of worship and shout and praise 
God roundly. And should my success- 
ful preceptor be a minister of the Gospel 
T will him a hundred dollars. 


THE collection of prints and water-colours 

relating to London in the possession of 
the London County Council amounts to over 
6,600 items acquired by bequest, gift or pur- 
chase. It has been the Council’s practice 
for some time to place on view in one of the 
rooms in The County Hall, Westminster 
Bridge, S.F.1, a number of prints and 
water-colours arranged so as to form a co- 
herent whole. At first the basis of arrange- 
ment was chronological, and _ exhibitions 
illustrative of Tudor London; Stuart Lon- 
don; eighteenth century London; and early 
nineteenth century London were given. It 
was afterwards decided to vary the basis of 
arrangement and for a time the keynote will 
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be topography, not chronology. The second 
of the _ series (the first being that of 
Islington and Finsbury), illustrating ithe 
topography and history of St. Pancras, is 
now on view. Over 140 items are shown. 
Among thé places and buildings illustrated 
may be mentioned Kentish Town; Camden 
Town; Tottenham Court; St. Pancras Old 
Church ; Agar Town (now for many years a 
thing of the past); Bagnigge Wells (one 
of the most popular resorts of the Londoner) ; 
Gray’s Inn Road; King’s Cross (the old 
ross, the Dust Heaps, and the Panhar- 
monium); and the Foundling Hospital. 
The room containing the drawings is inclu- 
ded in the itinerary for visitors to the 
County Hall. 


THE collector who once was a follower and 

a gleaner—child, dilettante, or ancient 
recluse in need of a hobby—for whom chance 
and exercise of his own flair, rarity and 
unexpectedness were all precious factors in 
acquisition, lending various and_ peculiar 
charms to each several treasure—the collec- 
tor, in this new age, is developing into the 
arbiter and the point de mire of all sorts 
of making and contriving. Artists and 
makers of books have long since used them- 
selves to considerable veckoning with him; 
and Governments begin to count on him at 
any rate in the matter of their stamps. 
And now we learn from the Acro-Field—in 
the ‘ Airpost Collectors’ Chronicle ’—that 
a work has been brought out, translated from 
the French, which ought to be read by every 
serious collector, showing under the title 
‘Undesirable Air Covers,’ that there is a 
tendency among a number of collectors and 
dealers to use large or cumbersome envel- 
opes on first-flight mails, and suggesting use 
of smaller, neater covers ‘‘ otherwise some of 
the value and much of the charm of a col- 
lection is liable to decrease.” It is enter- 
taining to observe how a view of the world 
as first and foremost a museum is gaining 
vround. Ought we not with the symbolic 
animals,—lion, eagle, fox or bee—soon to 
place the hower-bird. 


A correspondent sends us an_ interesting 

letter printed in the Evening Standard 
of Jan. 20, from Mr. Henry Edmunds, 
M. Inst. C.E. of Moulscombe, Brighton. 
This gentleman with Professor Barker was 
present in Mr. Edison’s laboratory when 
Mr. Edison first recorded speech. The two 
were making a chance visit, and on their 
entry Edison and his assistant put up their 


hands as warning that something was hap- 
pening. 

We walked carefully to the table on which 
was a curious looking machine with a brass 
cylinder covered with tinfoil that seemed 
grcoved with curious indentations on the 
grcove, a fly-wheel at one end of a steel shaft 
which, when we arrived, Mr. Edison turned. 

Great was our astonishment when we heard 
the spoken words, “ Mary had a little lamb.” 
Our astonishment was even greater than that 
of the other listeners, for evidently Mr. Edison 
had spoken the words just before we entered 
the building, and we had no idea what was 
coming. ‘'hus we were just in time to be 
in at the birth of the phonograph. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 
From 


The Britifh Journal. 
SATURDAY, January 28, 1726-7. 
Lonpon, JAN. 28. 


Some particular Letters from Peterfburg 
fay, that the Czarina, is not quite recover’d 
of her Indifpofitions, and is even relapfed. 
The Jealoufies of her Court augment every 
Day. It is certain, that the Duke of Hol- 
stein and the Prince Menzikoff oppofe one 
another on all Occafions under-hand, tho’ 
both of them continue in the Favour of the 
Czarina. 


Laft Week M. Voltaire, the famous French 
Poet, who was banifhed from France, was 
introduced to his Majefty, who received him 
very gracioufly. They fay he has received 
Notice from France, not to print his Poems 
of the League; a Profecution {till depending 
again{t him, by the Cardinal de Biffy, on 
the Account of the Praifes beftow’d in that 
Book, on Queen Elifabeth’s Behaviour in 
Matters of Religion, and a great many 
Strokes againft the Abufe of Popery, and 
again{t Perfecution in Matter of Faith. 


The Pamphlet newly publifh’d, called 
An Enquiry into the Reafons for the Con- 
duct of Great Britain &c. hath had a fur- 
prizing Effect on all Ranks and Parties of 
People, every Perfon refenting with the 
utmoft Indignation the monftrous Ingrati- 
tude of the Emperor, and the infufferable 
Infolence of the Court of Spain. Above 
20000 of the faid Pamphlets have been dif- 
pofed of in lefs than 3 Weeks Time: And 
we hear that fomething more of that kind 
is in the Prefs. non 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


GEORGE CHINNERY, 1774-1852, 
With Some Account of His Family 
and Genealogy. 

(See ante, pp. 21, 39, 58.) 

THE history of the artist’s eldest brother 


is a striking example of the vicissitudes | 
that may come in a man’s career, a theme | 


that has engaged the attention of moralists 
im every age. It is also illustrative of the 
saying that persons often bear adversity with 
a better spirit than they bear prosperity. 
He was born on March 3, 1766, and baptized 
William Bassett, Bassett being his mother’s 
name. It is interesting to record that in 
the registers of Acton Parish, near Sudbury, 
is recorded the marriage of a John Bussett 
and Mary Chinery, Jan. 31, 1683, and on 
May 7, 1787, the marriage of William Bas- 
sett and Ann Chinnery as well as the birth 
of their son William, Aug. 3, 1789, subse- 
quently known as the Reverend William 
Chinnery Bassett, who died in 1838, but 
who on Oct. 3, 1831, wrote to the Reverend 
Dr. Jermyn a letter now to be found in the 
British Museum in Davy’s Suffolk Collec- 
tions, a strange letter which runs thus: ‘‘The 
Chinnerys came from Ireland above a cen- 
tury ago, perhaps as much as 130 years and 
for a considerable time lived at Chilton 
Hall. I believe they were a respectable 
family but I have never taken any trouble 
to trace them far back.’’ But to resume— 
this William Bassett Chinnery, according to 
the Diaries.of Sir George Henry Rose, was 
a sort of Secretary to Lord Chancellor Thur- 
low, a Suffolk man himself. Prior to the 
removal of Lord Shelbourne from the 
Treasury it was decided to appoint five 
Treasury clerks and the nomination to one 


of these posts was given by Shelbourne to 


Rose who, according to Farington’s Diary, 
Vol. i., had been a Scotch schoolmaster, 
then Purser of a Man-of-War, and had been 
brought forward into a political line by 
Lord Thurlow. Rose was induced by Thur- 


low to give this post to William Chinnery, 
whose father Rose wrongly describes as a 
writing-master. 


writing--master. Chinnery showed great 
| diligence in his Treasury post and his 
| advancement was rapid. He became agent 
| for the Bahamas (in 1794) for New South 
' Wales, and for other colonies, posts which 
brought him in over £4,000 a year. In 
October, 1790, he married Margaret, one of 
the three daughters of Leonard Tresilian of 
'“ Bromton,’’? Middlesex. Later he fixed his 
residence at Gilwell Hall, Sewardstone, 
Essex, keeping an apartment at Mr. Smith’s 
in the Adelphi. He had previously resided 
in Mortimer Street, Marylebone, where he 
acquired thouse property. He held house 
property also in Great Coram Street and 
owned a leasehold house in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. At Gilwell Hall he launched 
out into so expensive a mode of living, buy- 
ing objects of art and giving costly concerts 
that Rose wrote him a letter of strong ex- 
postulation, and in 1810 caused Spencer 
Perceval to make an examination of Chin- 
nery’s accounts. Perceval, however, assured 
Rose in a letter written from Ealing Sept. 
10, 1810, that there was ‘‘ nothing unfavour- 
able in the least degree to Mr. Chinnery in 
the state of his accounts,’? but in March, 
1812, Perceval writing from Downing Street, 
sounded another note: ‘‘ I have to acquaint 
you,’ he wrote, ‘‘ that all your fears re- 
specting Chinnery are realised. He deceived 
me most terribly in 1810, and he is in arrear 
even beyond your conception... I have 
directed him to be removed from his situa- 
tion at the Treasury and all his agencies.” 
In short Chinnery was found to be a defaul- 
ter to the tune of £81,000 and almost simul- 
taneously another Treasury official named 
Hunt was discovered to be £89,000 in 
default. Hence the allusion, April 21, 1812, 
in Lord Byron’s speech in the House of 
Lords: ‘‘ The insect defaulters of the 
Treasury, your Hunts and your Chinnerys,”’ 
these large sums being trifles in the imagina- 
tion of the poet compared with other delin- 
quencies and defalcations which he was 
urging against the Government of the day. 
An “extent ’’ was issued against the estate 
of Chinnery, he himself escaping to Gothen- 
burg and dying in Paris in 1834. His sure- 
ties had to pay up considerable sums. Sir 
Thomas Baring, £2,000, and Pascoe Gren- 
fell, M.P., £1,000. Another surety a Mr. 
Wigglesworth, had died in 1800. Al] Chin- 
nery’s property and his collection of statu- 


His grandfather was the | 


ary, vases and pictures were sold, proceed- 
ings in the case lasting for ten years, till 
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1822. His widow in in 1840. 


talent, but she was good-natured and inoffen- 


Of the three children of this marriage not | sive.’’ 


one survived their parents. George Robert, 
the eldest, entered Christ College, Oxford, 
in January, 1808, where he graduated B.A., 
in 1811, and M.A. in 1814, and where in 
July, 1810, he won the Newdigate Prize with 
a poem on “The Statue of the Dying 
Gladiator.’ The Statue is in the British | 
Museum and the curious may read the poem 
in the pages of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
He was admitted as a student in one of the 
Inns of Court but he never practised. He 
was given a post in the Treasury and was 
made Commissioner of Claims at Madrid 
where he died unmarried at the end of 1825 
or early in 1826. His will was proved in 
London, March 22, 1826. The second son, 
Walter Grenfell Chinnery died in December, 


1802, and the daughter Caroline died in | 


April, 1812, at the age of 20. 
“Of Chinnery’s sister, Elizabeth Harriet, 
and his brother, Thomas Welch, no record 
has been found beyond that of their birth 
in the Registers of St. Bride’s Church. 
John Terry Chinnery, the next brother, 
became a writer 1n the Kast India Company’s 
service in 1792, on the recommendation of 
Simon Frazer, one of the directors, his first 
dificulty being in regard to his name, 
Richard Webb Jupp, Attorney, of London, 
having had to make affidavit that John 
Terry Chinnery and John Chinnery were 
one and the same person. Arrived in 
Madras he was appointed Assistant under 
the Secretary in the Political and Military 
Department from Aug. 1, 1792. In 1793 he 
became Assistant under the Resident at Cud- 
dalore. In March, 1810, we find him a 
partner in the Agency house of Chase, 
Sewell and Chinnery, which by the end of 
that year had become the firm of Chase, 
Chinnery and Macdowell. In 1812 we find 
him Commissioner, Resident, Northern D1v1- 
sion, and he died m Madras, Nov. 15, 1817. 
Of the sister, Frances Hughes Chinnery, we 
get a glimpse in ‘The Memoirs of George 
Elers,’ Elers, born in 1777, embarked for 
india in 1796. There were four lady passen- 
gers: ‘“‘ two Miss Smiths, a Miss Pay ton and 
a Miss Chinnery, her friend. Miss Payton, 
a very handsome old maid, about 36, the 
other a good-tempered but very plain girl 
of my own age. The Miss Smiths had many 


admirers, and Mamma Payton too had hers 
hut, as to poor Miss Chinnery, no one even 
thought of her. 


She had neither heauty nor 


Miss Payton was on her way to Madras 
| to marry John Chinnery, the artist’s brother, 
the marriage taking place, in January, 1797, 

‘and, as she was born in 1771, George Elers’ 
| estimate of her age seems to have been sin- 
-gularly unhappy. He committed the un- 
| pardonable offence of adding about eleven 
_years to the lady’s age. Miss Chinnery too 
was on her way to marry John Duncan of 
the East India (ompany’s Medical Service, 
the marriage taking place on April 27, 1797, 
at Cuddalore. 

Neither John Chinnery nor John Duncan 
lived to great age in India: the former died 
there in November, 1817, and the latter in 
April, 1819. Four children survived John 
Chinnery, a son William Charles, born in 
England about 1805, who died in 1839, a 
captain in the 4th Madras Native Infantry, 
unmarried; a daughter, Matilda Marianna, 
who must have been born by the end of 1797 
and who, when very young, became a travel- 
ler ; for in April 1800, we find Miss M. 
C hinnery a passenger on the ship Charlton 
from Madras Roads and in March, 1801, 
we find the London Chronicle announcing 
the arrival in the last fleet from India of 
Miss Matilda Chinnery. She became the 
wife in September 1822 of Colonel Samuel 
Irton Hodgson, of the Madras Native 
Infantry, and in December 1823 her sister 
Elizabeth Marianna married Lieut. Colonel 
Charles McLeod, afterwards Lieut. General 
Sir Charles McLeod, K.C.B. The remain- 
ing daughter, Mary Henrietta, died unmar- 
vied in London in July 1885. 

So far as can be ascertained there are no 
descendants living of William Bassett, or of 
John Terry, Chinnery. The artist’s des- 
cendants are in the female line and their 
names are Campbell, Archer, Clark and 
(hristison, and the other descendants of 
the ‘‘eminent writing master’’ William 
Chinnery of Gough Square, Fleet Street, 
exist only through the marriage of his 
grand daughter Frances with John Dun- 
can. The particular Chinnery family 
originating with the writing-master seems 
to be extinct. 

W. H. Wetpty. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


The writer’s attention has very recently 
heen directed by Mr. AmpBrose Heat of 
Beaconsfield to the following extract from 


| 
q 
q 
| 
: 
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William Sienia? s ‘Origin and Progress of | 
Letters,’ London, 1763. It relates to Wil- | 
liam Chinnery, ‘the writing-master, grand- 
father of the artist, and incidentally it puts 
out of doubt any question as to his identity 
with Richard Ford’s apprentice of 1723. 

CHINNERY (William) this is one of our 
present eminent performers in the way of 
penmanship; he was educated (as I have been 
informed) in the tirst rudiments of his learning 
under Mr. Miers, heretofore a writing master, 
on Tower-hill; but was not then designed for 
the employ, that he has since so happily 
adorned. 


He was put ppementice to Mr, Ford, a Book- 
seller in the Poultry; and after his time was 
out there, he went to live with Mr. Bernard | 
Lintot, a noted bookseller, in Fleet-street. It 
was whilst he lived in those places, that he 
improved his natural genius for fine writing, to 
such a degree, as to become one of the 
celebrated writing masters in London; but his 
utmost abilities have not been sufficiently ex- 
hibited from the rolling-press; or else, from 
what I have seen of his performances, in the 
Calligraphic way, he would have made a 
greater figure than he has yet done in public. 


here is printed, without any date, a book 
entitled, The Compendious Emblematist; or 
Writing, and Drawing madeeasy. It contains 
24 plates, in a large long octavo, in writing, 
each page having a moral distich, in the order 
of the alphabet, with an ap lication, 
short sentence more. William Chinnery, 
Senior’s name is put to ten of the plates, and 
only William Chinnery to seven others. ‘lhe 
rest, it seems, were written by the principal 
engraver, ‘l. Hutchinson. It does not appear, 
that Mr. Chinnery had any hand in the 24 
plates of emblems, that are joined to the 
writing-plates. The whole looks more like a 
thing designed for amusement, than any in- 
age in the hands. London, printed for 


Bellamy, bookseller, at Kingston upon 
‘Thames. 
N.B. ‘The anonymous prefacer says, that the 


greatest part of the moral copies were wrote 
by that able and experienced penman, Mr. 
William Chinnery, senior. 


He also published a large whole sheet piece, 
divided into seven compartments, containing so 
many specimens of the round-hand, and round- 
text, for learners to copy after. There is ao 
— to it; engraved by Thomas Gardner, price 


I have reason to believe, there are several 
other small pieces, which Mr. Chinnery nas 
published from the rolling press; 
have not the author’s name to them, I can 
give no just account of. When I wrote this, 
Anno 1762, Mr. Chinnery employed his whole 
time, in teaching abroad; and 
young gentlemen in his house, at the Globe 
in C ancery-lane. 


in one | 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE 
“SCRAP OF PAPER.” 


OME recent official and public references 
to the official history of the outbreak 
of the World War and to the late Sir 
Edward Goschen’s report of his memorable 
interview with the German Chancellor on 
Aug. 4, 1914, may recall an interesting dis- 
cussion in The Times of May—July, 1924, as 
to the precise words used by the ‘Chancellor 
on that occasion, in contempt of the Belgian 
treaty of neutrality. 

It is well known to students of Diplomatic 
History that certain linguistic formalities 
were observed in early times for recording 
the tenor of an international engagement, 
among which the use of Latin in the texts of 
Treaties and of French in subsidiary docu- 
ments or conversations survived till the 
nineteenth century, while traces of this 
usuage are still preserved. But in what- 
ever language diplomatic writing or speech 
may be expressed, it is obviously desirable 


| that its nature should be known to us. 


The importance of this academic aspect of 
the final British protest against an impend- 
ing violation of the international guarantee 


of Belgian neutrality, in August, 1914, was 


not realised at that time, but it is empha- 
sized by the interest displayed in the recent 


_ discussion of the case which is still at issue. 
Therefore, in order to facilitate a satisfactory 


reply to a question of some importance for 
the study of international affairs, a brief 
statement of the problem is desirable. 

Early in 1915 I was asked by my friend, 
M. Charles Bémont, of the Ecole des Chartes 
and Sorbonne, to obtain an authoritative 
statement as to the exact language in which 
the ‘‘ Scrap of Paper’’ was denounced by 
the German Chancellor. No official note of 
the actua! conversation existed in the For- 
eign Office archives, but by the courtesy of 
the Librarian IT was able to convey to M. 
Bémont the written assurance of Sir Edward 
Goschen himself that the conversation was, 
from first to last, in English. This fact was 
noted in the Revue Historique and else- 
where ; but after the decease of both parties 


‘to the interview, I felt that a further pre- 


but such as | 


instructing | 


_ published in The Times of 27 May, 


caution was desirable, in case I might be 
““vouched to warranty ’’ by my French cor- 
respondents for a historical fact of some- 
thing more than personal interest; and I 
therefore restated the case for an ‘accepted 
version of the now famous phrase in a letter 


1924. 
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The result justified my presentiment; for 
not only had the original text of Sir Edward 
Gogchen’s assurance disappeared, but no 
positive confirmation of it could be supplied, 
by the generous exertions of officials and 
diplomatists conversant with the incident. 
The details of these semi-official and private 
communications obviously cannot and need 
not be published here.* It is enough to 
suggest that they seem to support the 
assumption that French historians were 
authoritatively informed in April, 1915, that 
a ‘Scrap of Paper’’ was the actual phrase 
used by the German Chancellor himself. At 
the same time this opinion was qualified in 
some quarters by the important reservation 
that the conversation between the two diplo- 
matists might have been carried on now and 
then in German. 

Evidence was also forthcoming from 
various quarters which suggested a 
German original for the phrase in ques- 
tion, for which, it was alleged, Sir 
Edward Goschen had supplied an English 
version. The most important evidence in 
support of this theory will be found in a 
letter from Mr. Valentine Williams, printed 
in The Times of May 29, 1924, and by a 
curious coincidence, dated (abroad) a day 
earlier than my own letter on the same sub- 
ject. My. Valentine Williams describes an 
interesting interview with Sir Edward Gos- 
chen, to whom he was well known, soon after 
the latter’s return from Berlin. From this 
we learn that the conversation in question 
was in German, and that the actual phrase 
used by the German Chancellor was “ ein 
Stiickchen Papier,’’ which in his official 
dispatch the British Ambassador rendered as 
“a Scrap of Paper.’’ This ‘ felicitous ”’ 
phrase, we are told, might have been in- 
spired by his subconscious recollection of 
Sardou’s play, produced in England under 
that title; in a private performance of 
which he had once taken part. 


with a few further particulars. In the first 
place, attention may be called to a discussion 
of the problem which will be of special in- 
terest to correspondents of ‘ N. and Q.’ The 
inquiry instituted by French historians in 
January, 1915, gave rise to an illuminating 
correspondence in L’Intermédiaire des Cher- 
cheurs et Curieux between February and 
November, 1915. In the course of this dis- 
cussion the authority of the late Sir Edward 
Goschen was again invoked by a French cor- 
respondent in October, 1915, and the sub- 
stance of the reply received was published 
in the Intermédiaire of Nov. 10, 1915. It 
was to the effect that during the memorable 
interview of August 4, 1914, the German 


_ Ambassador spoke in English; and although 


on other occasions the diplomatic conversa- 
tions at Berlin were carried on wholly or 
partly in French, German or English, on 


| that occasion English was spoken exclusively. 


It may be assumed that Sir Edward Gos- 
chen’s original letter is in the possession of 
his French correspondent; but in any case 
the French version of it is printed in a work 
of reference which will be found on the 
shelves of the British Museum Reading 
Room. 

Further supplementary evidence can now 
be produced. A distinguished official (now 
unhappily deceased), having observed to Sir 
Edward Goschen that he was puzzled as te 
the exact German equivalent of ‘‘a Scray 
of Paper,” the latter replied, ‘“‘ You need 
not trouble about that, as our conversation 
was in English.’’ Again an ex-Ambassado; 
was informed, on the same authority, that 
the actual words used by the German Chan- 
cellor were ‘‘ a piece of paper.’’ Neverthe- 
less, as late as 1922, the late Sir Edware 
Goschen seems to have preserved a lively re 
collection of the accepted phrase, which h 
wrote as ‘‘a Serap of Paper’ for the in 
formation of a friend. Finally we have th- 
recent official statement in a footnote to th. 


vd In a further letter to The Times (June 


chapter on the ‘Outbreak of the War,’ in 
10, 1924), Mr. Valentine Williams insisted . 


vol. x. of ‘ British Documents on the Origins 


nd that his recollection of the above conversa- of the War’ (1898-1914), that a question 
= tion was perfectly clear, and he pointedly having arisen as to the language used by 
na referred to the lapse of time between the German Chancellor on this occasion, the 


his own conversation with Sir Edward Gos- | point had been referred to a member of the 
| British Embassy staff, then in Berlin, who 
"replied that he had been informed by the 


a chen and the latter’s statement communica- 
ted to French historians in January, 1915. 


<a [ am now able to supplement the corres- Ambassador that the (hancellor spoke in 
I pondence in The Times of May—July, 1924, English. 

od | The position seems to be that the 
er * The purport of some of them is given in late Sir Edward Goschen’s written state- 


my letter in The Times of 10 June, 1924. ments on the subject have now been tried 
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out and consistently imply the actual use 
of the English version of the famous phrase, | 
though they do not definitely say so. The 
vérbal statements are obviously privileged, 


while in any case statements made for the 


purpose of satisfying a personal curiosity 
must always be treated with some reserve. 
Doubtless, however, the linguistic aspect of 
the problem could be explored still further 
on the German side. Two years ago I received 
interesting suggestions on this point from 
Mr, Austin Harrison and other correspond- 
ents regarding the significance of the respec- 
tive national equivalents of the spoken 
phrase. 


The political and psychological aspects of 
the question, with which I have dealt else- 
where,* do not concern us here, though sev- 
eral correspondents have pointed out that 
treaty rights have been ‘‘scrapped’’ in 
earlier times with little ceremony. The real 
moral that is pointed by this amazing story 
seems to be that if questions of historical 
fact are to be usefully decided, care must be 
taken that spoken as well as written evi- 
dence should be recorded. 

Husert Hatt. 


NERVICE OF HOLDING HIS MAJES- 
TY’S HEAD.—The following will be 
found at P.R.O., C.O. 53/2, Mar. 10, 1831: 
Among the Records in the Tower of London 


is one to the following effect:—“ King John | 


gave several lands at Kipperton and Atterton, 
in Kent, to Solomon Atlefield, to be held by 
this service, that as often as the King should 
please to cross the sea, the said Solomon, or 
his heirs, should be obliged to go with him, 
to hold his Majesty’s head, if there be occa- 
sion for it.” That is, should his Majesty be 
sea-sick. And it appeared by the record, that 
this same office of head-holding was accord- 
ingly performed afterwards in the reign of 
Edward I 

Solomon alias Salamon De Chanus alias 
de Chanuz, Kent. Inq. made at La Feld in 
Tanet 13 Feb. 31 Edw. I. 


Coperland and Atterton. 
suage, &e. 

132a. arable and 3d. assised rent, held of 
the King in Chief by service of holding the 
King’s head whenever he shall cross to parts 
bevond the Sea.—Chan. Ing. P.M. Edw. I. | 
File 108 (4). 


A capital mes- 


E. H. Farrsroruer. 


** British Archives of the World War,’ 
pp. 314-315. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


UT MILL.—There is a place Cutt Mill 
in Oxfordshire which, according to the 
MS. Catalogue of Merton College Deeds, 
appears in 1420 as Cuttydmylle and in 1451 
as Cuttydemyll. There is also a lost Cut- 


‘mill in St. Johns in Bedwardine, in Wovr- 


cestershire, for which we have forms Cutte- 
mulle in 1408, Cuttemylle in 1535 and Cottes 
or Cutt Myll in 1544, and a Cutmill in Lind- 
ridge for which no early forms have been 
found. It would seem from these that there 
was a common name for a particular type 
of mill, of which the first element was the 
past participle of the verb ‘‘ to cut.”” Could 
any of your readers suggest what the inter- 
pretation of such a name might be? . 
A, Mawer. 


YE MILL.—There is in Worcestershire 
a Pye Mill for which the only form is 
a fourteenth century Peomulne. The mean- 
ing is quite obscure. There is an Old Eng- 
lish word peo, pie meaning an insect or para- 
site, but it is difficult to see how much an 
element could be found in a mill-name un- 
less it is a name of the nick-name variety. 
Any parallels or explanation of this nme 
would be welcome. 
A. MAWER. 


ORTRAITS OF JAMES BOSWELL.— 
I shall be very grateful for answers to 
any of the following queries concerning por- 
traits of James Boswell :— 
- 1. Portrait, ‘James Boswell, 1763,’ by 
Nathaniel Hone, R.A., exhibited as No. 
1020 of the New Gallery (Guelph) Exhibi- 
ition, 1891, Jeffrey Whitehead owner (A. 
Graves, ‘ A Century of Loan Exhibitions,’ 
ii. 553). So far as I know, this has never 
been reproduced. Where is it now? Can 
any one put me in touch with Mr. White- 
head or his family ? 


2. Full-length, ‘‘ in the dress of an armed 
Corsican chief.”” Engraving by J. Miller 
from an original sketch by Samuel Wale, 
R.A., first published as the frontispiece to 
the London Magazine for September, 1769. 
Where is Wale’s sketch ? 

3. Family group, 40 by 50 ins., by Henry 
Singleton, R.A., showing Boswell, his wife, 
and three children. Reproduced by photo- 
graphy in ‘ National Historical Portraits,’ 


—— 
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South Kensington Museum, London (n. d.), 
vol. y., plate 5, and in R. Ingpen’s edition 


of the ‘ Life of Johnson,’ ii. 667. There is | 


also a woodcut from it, much idealized, in 
the National Illustrated Library edition of 
the ‘ Life’ (1851), iii. 50. When exhibited 
at South Kensington it belonged to Lewis 
Pocock, Esq. His collection of Johnsoniana 
was sold by Sotheby in 1875, when the pic- 
ture fetched ten guineas. In 1884 it was 
again exhibited in the Edinburgh Loan Ex- 
hibition of Scottish National Portraits, this 
time as the property of Ralph Dundas, Esq. 
(Graves, op. eit. 111. 1227). Where is it now ? 
(‘an any one put me in touch with Mr. Dun- 
das or his family ? 

4. ‘ Bozzy,’ caricature by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, reproduced by lithography as the 
frontispiece to the fourth volume of Croker’s 
first edition of the ‘ Life of Johnson,’ 1831. 
An engraving of the same by F. Holl appears 
on the extra-engraved title-page of Croker’s 
third edition (one vol.), 1848 and later. 
(See (. B. Tinker’s ‘ Young Boswell,’ p. 
110.) Where is the original sketch? Was 
it anywhere reproduced before 1831 ? 


5. Full-length, profile, clasping a stick 
with both hands behind the back. Appar- 
ently first reproduced as the frontispiece to 
vol. x. of Croker’s second edition of the 
‘Life of Johnson,’ 1835, where it is de- 
scribed as engraved by E. Finden ‘‘ from a 
sketch by the late George Langton, Esq.”’ 
(This may be conveniently found in Ingpen’s 
edition of the ‘ Life,’ i. 247, while another 
engraving of the same by W. T. Green ap- 
pears in the front of Croker’s one volume 
edition and in inker’s ‘ Young Boswell,’ 
p. 126.) Where is the original sketch? Had 
it been reproduced before 1835? T can find 
no mention of a professional artist named 
George Langton, and suspect that he was the 
eldest son of Bennet Langton, Johnson’s 
friend. ('an anyone bring evidence to con- 
firm this attribution? If it is correct, the 
original sketch may still be at Langton Hall. 
Spilsby, (Lincolnshire, the ancestral home 
of the Langtons. 


6. Portrait by Raeburn, ‘‘ after Rey- 
exhibition at Huddersfield, R. Rawlinson, 


owner (Graves, op. cit., v. 2281). Where is 
It now? Has it ever been reproduced ? 


FREDERICK A. Portier. 


Yale University. 
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OUNTAIN ASH BERRIES.—In his 
‘Flora Suecica,’ when writing on the 
Mountain Ash, Linnaeus makes the follow- 
ing remark: — “‘ Bacce inserviant pro 
laquearibus [sic] aucupum.’’ And Ascher- 
son and Graebner also write that it is well 
known that the fruits are used for catching 
birds. No details are given in either case. 
Can any reader inform me of the system em- 
ployed? It hardly seems to imply that the 
berries were used merely for bait, but rather 
that they subserved some other purpose, 

such possibly as the making of bird-lime. 

F. H. H. 

Cambridge. 


OETHE’S ‘FAUST’: MARGARET'S 
FATE.—-The First Part of Goethe’s 
‘Faust’ shows at the end Margaret in 
prison refusing to fly with her lover. She 
sees a vision of the executioner and calls on 
Heaven to rescue her. Mephistopheles hur- 
ries Faust away, and the last words are :— 

Meph. She is judged! 

Voice (from above). She is saved! 

Meph. (to Faust). Hither to me! 

Voice (from within, dying away). Henry! 

Henry! 

Is there any generally accepted conclusion 
as to the meaning of these few words? 
Mephistopheles and Faust escape; Margaret 
is left, but is it for the executioner? The 
voice ‘dying away” might hint (1) that 
she is left in a swoon with her fate undecided 
as being outside the play; (2) that she dies 
on the spot and so is saved, or even utters 
words faintly as she is carried off to Heaven ; 
(3) that the voice is faint because the door 
is closed or closing as the others go out. 
Does the word ‘‘ judged ’’—-‘‘ condemned ’’— 
‘* gerichtet ’’—imply the triumph of Mephis- 
topheles in her execution, and the voice from 
above only refer to the saving of her soul? 
1 know that she appears in Part II. as one 
of the sanctified choir, but I am much more 
interested in Part I. 

The latest commentator (Prof. W. H. van 
der Smissen) says, ‘‘ She perishes on earth 
as a victim of the permitted experiment of 
Mephistopheles.”” This is vague, though he 
points out that in the ‘ Ur-Faust,’ the orig- 


on No. cf inal draft discovered after Goethe’s death, 


the words ‘‘ She is saved’ do not occur. 
Is there any explanation by Goethe him- 
self on the point, or any traditional view 
held in acting the scene? I have not seen 
either the play or the opera. 
V. BR. 
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HE ODOUR OF FEAR.—Why have 
animals a tendency to attack those who 
are afraid of them? Linda Thorne, the 
nature-loving student, who is the heroine of 
Gene Stratton Porter’s book, ‘ Her Father’s 
Daughter,’ makes the following statement : 
If you are afraid your system throws off 
formic acid, and the animals need only the 
suspicion of a scent of it to make them ready 
to fight. Any animal you encounter, even a 
bee, recognises it. . . A man is perfectly 
safe in going to the forest, or the desert, or 
anywhere he chooses, among any kind of 
animals, if he has sufficient self-control so that 
no odour of fear emanates from him. 
Formic acid exists in perspiration and in 
several other secretions of the human body. 
But | should be glad to know whether it 
really is the case that the undoubted tend- 
ency of an animal to attack one who is 
afraid of it is due to the formic acid thrown 
off by the system at such a time. 
Jas. M. J. Fuercuer. 


RMS OF GLASTONBURY ABBEY.— 
The following coats are recorded :— 
ua. Vert, a cross botonnée argent, on a 


canton of the last the Virgin Mary and. 


Child proper. (Burke, ‘General Armoury.’) 

b. Vert, a cross botonnée argent, in the 
dexter chief quarter the Virgin Mary hold- 
ing the Infant in her dexter arm and in 


the sinister a sceptre all or, in each of the | 


other quarters a ducal crown of the last. 
(Burke, ‘ General Armoury.’) 

c. Vert, a cross treflée (or flory) argent 
between four open crowns or, in a canton of 
the second the Blessed Virgin holding the 
Holy Child proper. (Woodward, ‘Kcclesias- 
tical Heraldry.’) 

Which coat is considered to be of general 
acceptance ? 

G. KENNETH STRUGNELL. 

!T. THOMAS APOSTLE.—Were any arms 

assigned to this Saint by the medieval 
Ueralds ? 
G. KENNETH STRUGNELL. 

ENERAL SLESSOR, GOVERNOR OF 

OPORTO ec. 1780.—He married Harriet, 
7th dau. of John Bristow, of Quidenham 
Hall, Norfolk. (Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 
5th edn., s.n. Bristow, of Broxmore Park, 
Wilts.) Was he John Slessor, father of 
William, who was b. in Portugal on Oct. 
29, 1778? One John Slessor, Ensign h.p. 
123rd Foot (disbanded in 1763), appears in 
the Army List for 1801. Any particulars 
regarding this officer will be welcome. 


JANUARY 29, 1927, 


‘HE CUTTER.’—Published by J. Car- 
penter, Bond Street, 1808, this is a 
humorous little work ‘‘ in five lectures upon 
the Art and Practice of cutting Friends, 
Acquaintances and Relations.” It has 
illustrations (coloured aquatints) by J. A, 
Atkinson and the frontispiece consists of a 
picture of a ‘‘ buck”’ of the Regency period 
in a blue coat and cocked hat. Can any 
readers say whether this is an actual por- 
trait of one of the dandies of the period? 
Also who was the author of the book, and 
is it a ‘“‘ skit’ upon the manners and cus- 
toms of any known pevsons or merely a jeu 
esprit. A. 


OHN MCUNABB.—‘ The City Biography, 
1800, has the names and origin of 164 
prominent city men. Is John McNabb, 
shipowner, amongst them? If so, may I 
have the gist of the note upon him? A 
copy of the book is said to be in the London 
Library. One may be in the Guildhall 
Library. BouRNEMOUTH. 
RAMPLEASURE.—Can any oie give me 
the original form, or suggest the deri- 
vation, of the family-name Trampleasure, 
found in Devonshire and/or Cornwall, and 
_ traditionally Norman ? 


PEREGRINE Hawk. 


HARDD: DOLBEN.—Can any reader 
inform me of the traditional male des- 
jon of the brothers Nefydd and Gryffdd 
Hardd, one of whom founded the sixth 
Noble Tribe of Wales? Were they of Bry- 
thonic descent, as seems most likely: or of 
Goidelic, as is the case of those families 
| claiming descent from Gwrthyrn Gurthenau, 
Vortigern of the Adverse Lips ”’? 

Also, what is the male descent of the 
_ancient Welsh family of Dolben, and is its 
| origin Brythonic or Goidelic ? 

I do not seek for lengthy pedigrees, but 
' only for some guide as to race in both these 
cases; it is the racial question in which I 
am interested, and if anyone can help me 
to this information—which I am very desir- 
ous of obtaining—I shall be truly grateful. 
| M. M. B. 

WANTED.—Could anyone tell me 
_t1 the name of the author of a book called 
‘ Travels in England,’ from which the follow- 
| ing passage is taken: ‘‘ The art of lordliness, 
| as expressed in one’s dwelling place or dwel- 
ling palace, is mainly an affair of trees. It 
| matters little whether your house be large or 
_ small, beautiful or ugly, so long as you sur 
/ round it with lofty vestibules of green leaves.” 
Georaina Mase. 


> 


~ 
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Replies. | 


PETER DRELINCOURT, DEAN OF 
ARMAGH: MARY DRELINCOURT | 
(cli. 261). 


AS Mrs.  Drelincourt was numbered 
amongst Swift’s friends her maiden 
name is a subject of some literary interest. 
It may be well, therefore, to place on record 
‘such facts in connection with the question as | 
are known to me. According to Archdeacon 
Thomas (‘ Diocese of St. Asaph,’ ed. 1911, 
iii. 234), Mys. Drelincourt was the daughter 
or niece of John Vesey, Archbishop of 
Tuam, and from the disposition of her 
property made by the Drelincourts’ only 
child, Lady Primrose, Mrs. Drelincourt 
would appear to have been a daughter of 
that prelate. Archbishop Vesey was twice 
married, and according to Burke (‘ Peerage ’ 
under ‘ De Vesci’), he had by his first wife 
a son Thomas and a daughter Mary, who 
married in 1682 Sir Robert Staples of Lis- 
son, and by his second wife five sons, Agmon- 
disham, John, William, George, and Mus-— 
champ, and five daughters, Elizabeth, 
Leonora, Elizabeth, Catherine and Anne. 
But this list cannot be relied on as to either 
the number or order of his children, for 
from other sources it appears that he had 
seven sons, Thomas b. 1673, Agmondishain, 
Denny b 1677, William b. 1678, Muschamp 
b. 1678, John b. 1681, and George b. 1682. 
That Mrs. ,Drelincourt could have been the 
widow of Sir Robert Staples seems impossi- 
ble, from the fact that Sir Robert did not 
die until 1714 and that Lady Primrose was 
ible to discuss the conduct of a non-juror 
with Swift in 1727 (Swift’s Correspondence 
_ iii. 408), and if Mrs. Drelincourt was a 
daughter of Archbishop Vesey, the only sup- 
position seems. to be that the Archbishop 
had a second daughter called Mary. It is 
right to add, however, that Drelincourt was 
in 1701 a visitor to Lisson (Brit. Mus., Add. 
MSS. 28886 f. 392), and that in 1717 two 
sons of Sir Robert Staples witnessed Drelin- 
court’s will. According to Mr. Leslie 
(‘Armagh Clergy,’ p. 219). Sir Robert had 
only one surviving daughter, who married 
another of Swift’s friends, Archdeacon 


Theodore Morris. 


F. FLrRtncton Batt. 


E OLDEST SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND 

(clii. 47).—S1rk Wiut1am Butt, in com- 
piling his list of schools, must make up his 
mind whether he does or does not assume 
the continuous identity of schoois refounded 
in the sixteenth century. If he does, the 
number will be enormously increased; for 


| cathedrals and religious houses had their 
' schools as a matter of course, and. the Tudors 


merely gave back with one hand a part of 
the spoil seized by the other. Thus West- 
minster, though extolling Elizabeth as foun- 
dress, is presumably as much entitled to go 
back to the Confessor for its origin as Here- 
ford Cathedral School to 1381. If, on the 
other hand, he is dealing with the existing 
constitutions of schools, how comes Boston 
to be dated 1327 instead of 1554? As a 
Wykehamist, I delighted to maintain the 
pre-eminence of Winchester as the oldest 
public school, but my brothers, who went to 
Westminster, naturally adopted the other 
reckoning. Your correspondent seems to 
hesitate between the two. 
W. B. 


To the list of ancient foundation schools 
now existing, I may add from my county 
one at least that shquld rank among the 
first twelve. Colchester Royal Grammar 
School was in existence before May, 1206, 
when it is mentioned in a grant issued by 
the Bishop of London. 

Other early Essex schools still carried on 
are as under. The dates given are probably 
not as early as they might be, seeing that 
most of them had their origin as chantry 
schools. 

Maldon Grammar School before 1388, 
Saffron Walden Grammar School 

.. long before 1423. 

Earls Colne Grammar School ... ... ... ... 1519. 

Walthamstow, Monoux School ... ... ... ... 1527. 


Chelmsford Grammar School ... ... ... ... 1557. 
Braintree School ... ... ... ... ... ... before 1548. 
Brentwood Grammar School ... ... ... 1557. 
Queen Elizabeth’s School, Dedham ... ... 1571. 
Newport Grammar School ... ... ... ... ... 1585. 
Harsnett’s School, Chigwell ... ... ... ... ... 1629. 


To these might be added other foundations 
of the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries which were, or became ‘‘ elementary 
schools,’’ and so have remained. A ful! list 
is to be found in the Schools article contri- 
buted to the ‘ Victoria History, Essex,’ by 
me. 


Felsted, Essex. 


C. Smira. 
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_I hope that there are fewer errors in the 
list given than in the only entry of which 


I have competent knowledge, namely ‘‘ Hert- | 


ford Cathedral School, 1381.’’ In this, to 


begin with, the common pen-slip or misprint — 


of spelling Hereford with a ‘‘t’’ seems to 
be made, for in Phillott’s ‘ Diocesan History 


of Hereford,’ the Cathedral School there is 


stated (erroneously) to have been founded by 
Bishop Gilbert in 1384. But both Mr. 


Parry, the editor of Bishop Gilbert’s Regis- 


ter in the Cantilupe Society’s series, and 
Canon Capes, in an article in the defunct 
Herefordshire Magazine, point out that this 
statement is founded on an inaccurate read- 


ing of the register, which related to the neg- | 


lect of the Chancellor to appoint a master 
to a Grammar School of the City of Here- 
ford ‘‘ to the prejudice of Holy Church and 
the grievous loss of eager scholars.’’ Bishop 
Gilbert therefore appointed a master to what 
was obviously then an ancient school. 
Canon Capes thought that ‘‘ there can be 
no doubt that there was a Cathedral School 
in Hereford in very early days,’’ and quotes 
evidence inferring one in the eleventh cen- 


tury; he speaks of charters of the thirteenth — 


and fourteenth centuries mentioning an 
‘““Oldeschole Street’? which is now the 
Harley Court in which T pen this reply. 
ALFRED WATKINS. 
T)LSMISSED ”: “ CASHIERED ” (clii. 
46).—The ‘ Dict. Mil. Se.,’ as quoted 
by the ‘ O.E.D.,’ is not accurate in its state- 
ment. Section 44 of the Army Act reads as 
follows :— 

44. Punishments may be inflicted in respect 
of offences committed 
inilitary law and convicted by court martial,— 

In case of officers, according to the scale 
following : 

a, Death, 

b. Penal Servitude. 

Imprisonment, with or 

labour, for a term not 
years. 

d. Cashiering. 

e. Dismissal from His Majesty’s service. 

. Forfeiture... 

The section further provides that an officer 
zhall be cashiered before being sentenced to 
penal servitude or imprisonment. 

The Army Act makes it quite clear that 


without 
exceeding 


hard 
two 


cashiering’’ and ‘‘ dismissal’’ are two 
distinct and separate punishments, of which | 


‘‘ dismissal ’’ is the less severe ; it is therefore 
incorrect to say that ‘‘ when an officer is 
sentenced by Court Martial to be dismissed 
the service he is said to be cashiered.”’ 
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, In nearly all the sections of the Act, in 
‘which the maximum sentence for an officer 
is cashiering, the wording is :— 

shall on conviction by court martial be 
liable, if an officer, to be cashiered, or suffer 

such less punishment as in this Act is men- 
| tioned... 

In cases where cashiering is considered by 
the court martial too severe a punishment 
the accused officer may be sentenced to a 
punishent lower down in the scale quoted 
above, that is, to ‘‘ dismissal,’ ‘‘ forfeiture,”’ 
‘“to be reprimanded,”’’ etc. 


There is one notable exception, Section 16 
(disgraceful conduct) directs that the accused 
officer, if convicted, ‘‘ be cashiered’’; in 
this case the court martial is given no 
option, it must cashier the guilty officer. 

Cashiering is an ignominious sentence 
given for a disgraceful act; it corresponds 
to ‘‘ dismissal with ignominy ”’ for a soldier, 
and debars the sentenced officer from ever 
obtaining any employment under Govern- 
ment. Dismissal from the service does not 
carry with it the same stigma nor is it con- 
sidered a disgraceful punishment. 

A. Hutton Ranpice, 
Lt.-Colone). 


An officer in the British service may be 
dismissed generally or specifically. When 
an officer is dismissed generally, it is signi- 
fied to him, that his Majesty has not any 
further occasion for his services. When an 
officer is dismissed specifically, it is expressly 
notified, that he is rendered incapable of 
ever serving again. A colonel of a militia 
regiment has not only been rendered incap- 
able of ever serving again, but has been 
pis oe from the House of Commons for 
military misconduct. The charges against 
him, together with the circumstantial proofs 
of his guilt, and the King’s approbation of 
the sentence were read in the circle of every 
_ regiment throughout Great Britain, in 1795, 

and nothing but a plea of severe indisposi- 

tion saved the culprit from having the min- 
utes publicly communicated to him at the 
Horse Guards. In the Austrian service a 
colonel has been dismissed at the head of 
his regiment, and has had his sword broken 
hefore him, etc. 
An officer sentenced by a general court- 
‘inartial, or peremptorily ordered by the King, 
to be dismissed from the service, is said to be 
| cashiered. 


ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs, 


WANUARY 29, 1927. 


IRONIAN NOTES: ORIGIN OF 
SHORTHAND (clii. 46).-—-The medie- 
val legend about Cicero ‘‘ that he had a 
wonderful power of penmanship, and wrote 
the whole of the Iliad in such compass that 
the manuscript could go into the shell of 
a walnut ’? may perhaps be connected, as Sir 
Charles Oman suggests, with the notae 
Tironianae. | 


the following passage from Pliny’s Natural 
History :— 

Oculorum acies vel maxime fidem excedentia 
invenit exempla. In nuce inclusam Iliadem 
Homeri carmen in membrana scriptum tradit 
Cicero.— N. H.’ vii. 21, 85. 

Calculations based on the number of lines 
that can be written on a small strip of parch- 
ment have shown that such a feat was by 
no means miraculous, unless the ancient 
pen was distinctly inferior to the modern. 

The story, whether drawn to begin with 
from the passage of Pliny or from a treatise 
of Cicero now no longer extant, may have 
ended by taking Cicero as its hero. There 
is a very useful ‘Introduction a la lecture 
des notes tironiennes ’ with an album of 18 
photographic reproductions, by Emile Chate- 


still obtainable and at what price I cannot 
say. It contains a bibliography of the sub- 
ject. 

Epwarp BENsty. 


IGNATE RES OF PEERS (clii. 46).— 
The strange combination of surnames 
and titles was apparently due to patrician 
anxiety lest the subsidiary strain should be 
entirely absorbed in the predominant. Thus 
the signature ‘‘ Salisbury ” sufficiently 
indicated the head of the Cecils, but it was 
felt that the Gascoynes ought not to be for- 
gotten, and for a short time the compound 
form ‘‘ Gascoyne-Salisbury ’’ was in use. 
This, however, was too cumbrous and awk- 
ward to be long tolerated: there would be 


But I should think that at | 
least a contributory cause is to be seen in| 


no end to the prospect of additional pre- | 


fixes as fresh connections were formed. So | 


it was happily dropped. 
W. E. B. 


The frank of 1839 by ‘‘ Furnival’”’ was 
that of Lord Talbot of Malahide, created 
a peer of the United Kingdom 8 May, 1839, 
as Baron Furnival of Malahide. He died 
8. p. in 1849, when this barony became ex- 
tinct. His brother succeeded as Lord Talbot 
of Malahide. 

R. S. B. 
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JONGORA (clii. 37, s. v. ‘ Memorabilia 

—Lewis de Gongora y Argote was born 
at Cordova, July 11, 1561. His father was. 
Don Francisco de Argote, but he seems to 
have been known among his contemporaries, 
no less than in after times, simply by the 
surname of his mother (Donna Leonora de) 
Gongora.”’ 

Should any of -your readers be specially 
interested in this Spanish poet, I would 
refer them to a goodly review (32 pages) on 
an essay on the subject, by Edward Churton, 
Archdeacon of Cleveland (1862), contributed 
to The Dublin Review in January, 1864. 


(HARCOAL-BURNING (cli. 441 ; clii. 52). 

_ —Mention may be made of the fact that 
this ancient industry furnished the ‘‘ work- 
ing”’ for secret societies of considerable 
political importance, namely, the Carbonari. 
Discussing the Carbonaro legend of their 
own origin Frost says :— 

It is said that the charcoal-burners of Ger- 
many formed themselves into an association 
for mutual assistance, and recognised each 
cther by secret signs and pass-words. Their 
secrets and the oath which bound them to 


/each oth i 
lain (Paris, chez l’auteur, 1900); whether | 


Kohlen-Brenners. Important services ren- 
dered to the Order sometimes obtained admis- 
sion into the society for persons of rank. 
The organisation must have had an early 
origin, for Theobald de Brie, who is said tw 
have been one of the honorary members, died 
in 1066, and being canonised, became the 
patron saint of the society. The association in 
course of time extended its ramifications into 
France, Flanders and Holland. Francis LI. is 
said to have been initiated into its secrets. 
when being separated from his company in 
the chase and benighted in an extensive forest, 
he shared the hospitality of some of its 
members. 

See T. Frost, ‘Secret Societies of the 
European Revolution,’ Lond., 1876, vol. i., 
20, 209-266, vol. ii. 1-44. 


C. NELSON STEWART. 


This still is carried on pretty extensively 
in Kent and Sussex. The charcoal is used 
for hop drying. The best is made from old 
hop poles, which ave chiefly of chestnut- 
wood. 


F. Cock, M.D. 


This is still done in the woods near Maid- 
stone, chiefly, I believe, to the order. of 
farmers who use it for hop-drying. Mere- 
worth castle, near here, was built as much 
as possible without chimneys for architec-| 
tural purposes, necessitating, till recently, 
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the use of charcoal braziers for heating. 
This was in Lord Falmouth’s time. The 
estate has just changed hands. Whether 
the new owner (Lord Browne and Oranmore) 
continues it I do not know. During the 
war charcoal-burners were sent across the 
Channels to provide charcoal for heating 
the trenches and dug-outs. Collier street, 
near here, bears witness by its name to its 
former inhabitants of charcoal-burners, for 
collier’? meant a charcoal-burner till the 
north began to send its coal south. 
E. A. Crarx. 
49, Boxley Road, Maidstone. 


PEPWORTH HOUGHAM (cli. 
423; clii. 29).-Ralph Pepworth Houg- 
ham was born in 1785, according to the 
record of his burial in Brookland Church 
registers; on p. 30, entry No. 236, ‘‘ Ralph 
Papworth Hougham, aged 52, buried at 
Brookland, 3rd April, 1837,’’ entry made 
by F. J. Scott, curate of Stone. 

That register also records the burial of 
his first son, George, who took the practice 
after the death of R.P.H., ‘* George 
Hougham, aged 46 years, buried 12th Sept., 
1859.”’ 

Although R. P. H.’s second name is 
spelled ‘‘ Papworth,’ on the record of his 
burial, he has spelled it ‘‘ Pepworth’’ on 
the christening certificate of his second son, 
Sam. Sam Hougham was born Feb. 4, 1814, 
and baptized Aug. 29, 1815, at Brookland, as 
the son of Ralph Pepworth Hougham and 
his wife Ann; father, surgeon of Brookland ; 
ceremony by Thos. Rowland. This son’s 
name is given as Sam and not Samuel in 
most places; on his marriage certificate, to 
Sarah Ann Bailey, at Radford Parish 
Church, Nottingham, on July 10, 1848; also 
on the birth certificate of his first son, 
Richard Hougham, born at Nottingham, 
April 18, 1849. But it is Samuel on the 
marriage certificate of this Richard Houg- 
ham to Julia Ann Rollson, at St. George’s 
Parish Church, Birmingham, Oct. 24, 1869. 
On this certificate there are two other varia- 
tions from christening and birth certificates, 


‘Ann, daughter of William ‘ Rollason,’ of | 
Birmingham,” on birth certificate; ‘“‘ Julia | 


Ann Rollason,’’ on_ certificate of baptism. 
Sam Hougham died in Birmingham, Nov. 
6, 1893; buried at Vardle~. Nov. 11. Richard 
Hougham die! at Birmingham Jan. 15, 1895, 
buried at Yardley Jan. 19. He has issue 
living. Two sons of Richard being Richard 
and Richard William, died young. Two 
sons survive, Frederick, 3rd son, and Arthur 


Hougham, novelist. An ornamental picture 
of gs Pepworth Hougham, given the 
name of Dr. Glorm, occupies much space in 
‘The Street of Velvet’ (T. Fisher Unwin). 
His ‘Hammer Marks’ is. partly autobio- 
graphical. The introduction, ‘ Gambit,’ 
chapter to ‘Gabriel Quelford’ (Edward 
Arnold and Co.) has a family story of Brook- 
land in it. 

Sam Hougham had five sons. Of these, 
apart from Richard, the name is continued 
only by Charles (the youngest, married Han- 
nah Fullard) who has three sons and one 
or more grandsons by each. 

The registers of burials at Brookland, show 
that R. P. H. repeated the names of his 
children. ‘‘ Jane Hougham, aged 14 months, 


Ap. 10th, 1817”’; Jane Hougham, 


aged 2 years, bur. 1820’’; ‘“Marie Hougham, 
aged 3 years, bur. Ap. 2nd, 1822’’; ‘‘Marie 
Harriett Hougham, aged 6 years, bur. Fe). 
8th, 1830.” Two other daughters by his 
first wife, Ann, were: Ann Maria, married 
Mr. Wilson from near Brookland, and Eliza 
Ann, married Mr. Lee. Also he had a son 
(named after the Dr. Josias, whom Mr., 
CRowTHER mentions) Josias Hougham who 
settled in London. He had a son Charles. 

The relationship of R. P. H. as brother 
to Dr. Josias Hougham, of Deal, is proved 
in a letter from the lawyers of Mary Houg- 
ham to one of the sons of Sam H. ‘“ This 
lady who died in June, 
1887, at al, was a first cousin of your 
father, being the eldest daughter of Josias 
Hougham,”’ etc. As this letter deals with 
a division of property by gavelkind, another 
quotation may aid Mr. Crowruer in his 
search. ‘‘In consequence of the decease of an 
annuitant under her will and a decision of 
the Court of Chancery [the date of the letter 
is October, 1897] a sum of . is now 


divisible amongst her co-heirs and next of 


A Medical Register of physicians, sur- 
geons and apothecaries for 1813, gives under 


Deal, ‘‘ Jos. Hougham.”’ A clue that Mn. 


CROWTHER asks for may be provided by a 
note which F. Weatherhead, bookseller, of 
Folkestone, sends me in answer to a request 
to examine a Pollbook for the year 1832-3. 
The book is in manuscript, so there is a pos- 
sibility of ‘‘R. H. H.” being an error of 
copying for R. P. H. “TI have looked at. 
the Poll book and find that R. H. Hougham 
of Brookland, also T. Hougham of Broad- 


Stairs, voted for Knatehbull. (1. I).” 


The baptism registers of Broadstairs, 
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searched 1780 to 1790, do not contain men- 
tion of a Hougham. 

The marriage registers of Brookland have 
been thoroughly searched for either marraige 
of R. P. i also those of Lydd, for 1803 
to 1820 inclusive, without success. The- 
second marriage must have taken place in | 
1827 or 1828, since Ann, the first wife, was 
buried at Brookland, Feb. 17, 1827, aged 47 
years, and Gabriel Lee Hougham, the first | 
child by the second marriage, was born in | 
1828 (Reg. of Graveney, Kent, “ Gabriel 
Lee Hougham of Graveney Court, buried 
2nd Nov., 1905, aged 77 ys.’’). The other 
four children by this marriage were: Emily 
Marie H., buried at Brookland, May 9, 1831, 
aged 16 months; Amelia Sophia H., bur. at 
Brookland, July 12, 1844, aged 12 years; 
Tom Huntley Hougham, buried at Brook- 
land, Oct. 13, 1834, aged 8 months; and Tom 
Huntley Hougham (an example of R. P. H.s 
repetition of names) still living in Birming- 
ham, about 90 years of age, having a son 
Charles, who has two sons, Charles and 
Edward. 

In registers of Brookland is also: ‘‘ Fred- 
erick George Hougham, buried March 18, 
1845, aged 1 year 1 month.” 

Respecting the cup given to R. P. H., 
which Mr. CrowTsEr suggests might serve as 
a clue, the late Gabriel L. Hougham, of 
Graveney Court, formerly had such a cup. 
It is now in the possession of his only sur- 
viving son, Bertram Larkin Hougham, whose | 
only son, Captain B. W. Hougham, M.C., | 
was killed in the Battle of the Somme. The 
cup has no inscription, but a note is with | 
it explaining the gift. 

Graveney Court was leased by Houghams 
of a former generation. In case they may 
be of service to the enquirer I submit, col- 
lected from Graveney Church registers, the — 
family of Henry Hougham, of Graveney 
Court, and from Goodnestone Church (near) 
registers, the family of Richard Hougham, 
of Goodnestone. A marriage of the daughter 
of one who was niece of the other makes it 
clear that the two men were brothers. The | 
marriage, from Canterbury Licences 1677— 
1700, gives that John Bayley, of Good- : 
nestone, aged 22 years, was married 24 , 
April, 1682, at Canterbury, to Catherine 
Hougham, aged 20, and Richard Hougham | 
was uncle and guardian to both. 

Henry Hougham, of Graveney Court, was | 
buried May 5, 1674. His wife, Marie, was | 
buried Nov. 17, 1666. Their children bap- | 
tised or buried at Graveney were: Margar- | 
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bapt. Sept. 23, 166 


ette, b. Oct. 28, 1655, bur. Oct. 10, 1671. 
Richard, bapt. Aug. 8, 1661. Catherine, 
5 Sarah, bapt. Jan. 27, 
1663. Michael, bapt. Nov. 23, 1665, bur. 
Jan. 16, 1666. Ann, bur. Oct. 31, 1667. 
Jane, the wife of Richard Hougham, of 
Goodnestone, was buried Oct. 2, 1670, at 
Goodnestone. There are entries of three 
children. of Richard and Jane Hougham 
there: Ann, bapt. June 18, 1666, bur. Sept. 
7, 1666; Michael, bapt. Oct. 25, 1667; Fran- 
cis, born Feb. 12, 1668, bapt. March 4, 1668. 
Further there are these marriages in the 
above licences 1661-1676. ‘‘Richard Huf- 
fam of Graveney aged 27, married 11th Feb. 
1664 to Jane Chambers aged 27, both parents 
dead, Abraham Chambers bond.” 
‘* John Bloxland of Monkton, widower and 


_ Elizabeth Huffom, widow, of Goodnestone, 
‘7th Sept. 1695.” 


“John Smith of Ickham, aged 27 yrs, 
married 24th Jan., 1682, to Sarah Hougham 
of Goodnestone, aged 19 yrs.’’ 

Married at Canterbury (series No. 1)— 
Michael Hougham, born 1667, of Goodnestone 
and Faversham, to Elizabeth Thurston, born 
1664, of Ospringe, May 18, 1688. 

If the Girling suggested by Mr. CRowTHER 


_ag the first wife of R. P. H. was one of 


those of Gravesend, there is no marriage 
recorded there for Hougham in probable 
years, nor in  Milten-next-Gravesend, 
1810--13, inclusive. 
ArTHuR HovcGiam. 
ORING OF SUSSEX (clii. 46).—In 
Horsfield’s ‘ History, Antiquities and 


Topography of the County of Sussex,’ vol. 
li. (1835), p. 232, are the arms of ‘ Goring, 


Bart.,”” and their quarterings, which are: 
Dawtry, St. John, Camois, Browne, Rad- 
myle, Covert, Pelham, Etchingham, 
Matthews, and Wiseman. He refers to 


_ Berry’s ‘ Sus. Gen.,’ p. 138; Cart. Rape of 


Bramber, p. 132; Kimber’s ‘ Baronetage,’ 
vol. i., p. 296. 
E. 

I have dealt with this in a paper which 
will appear in the next volume of the Sussex 
Archeological Collections (Ixviii.). 

Faxr LaMBArDeE. 

HE WEST INDIES: BIBLIOGRAPHI- 

CAL QUERIES (clii. 45).—I hasten to 


contribute the following list towards the 


reconstruction of Mr. 
fragmentary references, a number of errors 
being silently corrected. 

1. James Burney, ‘A History of ‘the 
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Buccaneers of America.’ This is vol iv. of 
the author’s ‘ A Chronological History of 
the: Discoveries in the South Sea or Pacific 
Ocean’: London, 1803-1817, 5 vols. 


3. ? Bartholomew Sharp, ‘ The Voyages | 
‘and residence in, the Island of Jamaica, 


and. Adventures’: London, 1684. 

4. Id., ‘The Dangerous Voyage and bold 
Attempt of Capt". B. Sharp.’ This is vol. 
ii. of J. Esquemeling, ‘ Buccaniers of 
America’: London, 1684, etc. 

5. (Lionel Wafer), ' A Short Account 
from, and Description of, the Isthmus of 
Darien’: London, 1669. 

6. ? John Smith, ‘A Sea Grammar’: 
London, 1627. This is an enlarged edition 
of the following book published at the date 
mentioned by Mr. Cooper-Pricnarp: ‘ An 
Accidence, or the path-way to experience 
—s for all Young Seamen’: London, 
1626. 

8 Sir J. S. Corbett, ‘ Drake and the 
Tudor Navy’: London, 1899, new edition, 
2 vols. 

9. Pedro de Cieza de Leon, ‘ The Seven- 
teen Years Travels of Peter de Cieza’: Lon- 
don, 1709. The surname is not Leon but 
Cieza de Leon. 

-10. Sir Richard Hawkins, ‘ The Observa- 
tions of Sir Richard Hawkins in his Voyage 
into the South Sea.’ This is in vol iv. of 
‘Purchas his Pilgrimes’: London, 1625. 

about Sea Service’: London, 1685. 

12. Sir William Monson, ‘ Naval Tracts.’ 
This is in vol. iii. of A. and J. Churchill, 
“A Collection of Voyages’: London, 1732. 

13. John Charnock, ‘A History of 
Marine Architecture’; London, 1800, 3 vols. 

14. G. T. F. Raynal, ‘ A Philosophical 
and Political History of the Settlements 
and Trade of the Europeans in the East and 
West Indies’: London, 1776. 

15. Joseph de Acosta, ‘ The natural! and 
morall historie of the East and West Indies’ : 
London, 1604. 

17. Thomas Gage, ‘The English-Ameri- 
can his travail by sea and land’: London, 
1648. 

17a. Id., ‘Histoire de l’Empire Mexicain.’ 
This is in vol. iv. of ‘ Relations de divers 
voyages’: Paris, 1663, etc. 

19. Antonio de Herrera 
‘Description des Indes Occidentales’: 
Amsterdam, 1622. 


21. (Sir A. Helps), ‘ The Conquerors of 
= New World’: London, 1848-1852, 2 
vols. 


22. Richard Blome, ‘A Description of 
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the Island of Jamaica’: 


? Nathaniel Boteler, ‘Six Dialogues | 


Tordesillas, | 


JANUARY 29, 1927, 


London, 1678, 2 
vols. 


26. Mr. Cooper-Pricuarp’s — reference 


_applies equally well to two works by Lady 


Maria Nugent: ‘ A Journal of a Voyage to, 


from 1801 to 1805’: London, 1839, 2 vols. ; 
and, ‘A Journal from the Year 1811 till 
the Year 1815’: London, 1839, 2 vols. 


27. ? W. F. Finlason, ‘ Report of the 
case of the Queen v. E. J. Eyre, on his 
prosecution. . . for high crimes. ._ al- 


leged to have been committed by him in his 
office as Governor of Jamaica’: London, 
1868. 
33. Id., ‘ Histoire et description generale 
de la Nouvelle France’: Paris, 1744, 3 vols. 
34. I do not know of any book with this 
title among Joseph Justin’s works on Haiti. 
THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


1. London: Swan Sonnenschein, 1891; 
also in Burney’s ‘ Chronological history of 
the discoveries in the South Sea, etc.,’ Vol. 
iv., 1816. 

4. ‘The dangerous voyage and _ bold 
attempt of Captain B. Sharp’ will be found 
in the second volume of Exquemelin’s 
‘“Bucaniers of America,’ London: W. 
Crooke, 1684-5. 

: London: Longmans and Co., 1898, 2 
vols. 

9. The Travels of Pedro de Cieza de 
Leon, a.p. 1532—1550, contained in the first 
part of his ‘ Chronicle of Peru,’ translated 

. . by Clements R. Markham.  Hakluyt 
Society, xxxiii.: London, 1864. ‘ Chronicle 


/of Peru,’ translated from the Spanish by 


John Stevens: London, 1709. 

10. London: J. D. for J. Jaggard, 1622. 

11. Boteler, Nathaniel (not Nich.). Six 
dialogues about sea services, between an High 
Admiral and a Captain at Sea’: London, 
1685. 

12. London, 1902-1914. 5 vols. 

14. Translated from the French by J. 
Justamond. London, 1776. 4 vols. 

15. Translated into English by E. G. 
[rimstone ?]. London, 1604. 

16. Rochefort, Charles de., ‘ Histoire 
naturelle et morale des [sles Antilles de 
L’ Amérique.’ (By L. de Poincy.) Seconde 


édition, revue et augmentée, etc. (By C. de 
'Rochfort.) Roterdam, 1665. Or ‘ The his- 
tory of the Caribby-Islands ... in two 


books,’ ete. 
Davies. 


Rendered into English by I. 
(Translated from the ‘ Histoire 


_ naturelle et morale des Hes Antilles,’ by L. 
‘de Poincy.) London, 1666. 
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17a. Contained in Part iv. of Thevenot’s 
‘Relations de divers voyages curiewx.’ 
Paris, 1665-1672. 

19. Herrera ‘Tordesillas, Antonio de. 
‘ Historia general de los hechos de los Castel- 
Janos en las Islas i tierra firme del mar 
oceano.’ (Deseripcion de las Indias Ociden- 
tales.) 38 Decads. Madrid: EHmprenta 
Real, 1601-15 ; 

21. ‘The conquerors of the New World 
and their bondsmen, being a narrative of 
the principal events which led to Negro 
slavery in the West Indies and America.’ 
[By Sir A. Helps.] London, 1848—1852; 
2 vols. 

22. London, 1672. 

23. John Stewart. London, 1808. 

25. Lewis, Matthew Gregory. London, 


27. London: Chapman and Hall, 1868. 
Second edition, 1869. 

28. Vhillippo (not Phillippe), James \i., 
Jamaica, its past and present state’ 
London, 1848. 

29. 2 vols. London, 1803. 

30. Bacon, Hdgar Mayhew and Aaron, 
Kugene Murray, ‘The new Jamaica.’ New 
York: Wallbridge and Co., 1890. 

$2. Charlevoix, Pierre Francois Xavier 
de, ‘ Histoire de l’Isle Espagnole, ou de S. 
Domingue,’ etc.; 2 tomes. Paris, 1730— 
1731. 

3. tomes. Paris, 1744. 

35. London, 1805. 

36. London, 1848. 

The above is as complete a list as I can 
find of the books required your corres- 
pondent. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


SHIELD IN XV CENTURY WINDOW OF 

THE WESTGATH, WINCHESTER 
(clii. 45).—In Burke’s ‘General Armory ’ 
the arms—-Per fess argent and gules, a 
cross moline counterchanged—are assigned 
to one of the many instances of the name 
Colvile; but no particular county or place 
is shown as connected with the bearer of 


these arms, 8. C. (B/C). 
UTHOR WANTED (clii. 47).—“ Owd Time— 


he’s a troublesome codger” is the last 
verse of ‘God bless these poor folk,’ one of 
Edwin Waugh’s Lancashire Songs,’ published 
in many iene of John Heywood. Manches- 
ter. I well remember a music-hall  enter- 
tainer who called himself “The Shake- 
spearean Clown.” reciting this in the ’eighties 
with moving effect. 

ALFRED WATKINS. 
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The Library. 


The Social Mode of Restoration Comedy. By 
Kathleen M. Lynch. (Macmilian, ior the 
University of Michigan). 


f[vibt principal interest of this book lies less 

in the detaileet study of authors such as 
Ktherege and Congreve—though vr, Lynch’s 
studies in this kind are thoug httul anu sug- 
gestive—thai im its main argument. Connec- 
tion between Hlizabethan drama and RKestora- 
tion drama by way oi successive influences 
from social developme nt is What is sought to 
be established. ‘ihe seventcenth century saw 
the rise—perhaps we ought rather to say the 
recrudescence—of an artificial, exclusive 
suciely, With standards of its own, and comic 
possibilities ot its own. The Hower of this 
comedy opened curing the Restoration period, 
but the growth of the plant may ve traced 
alike in society and in drama during the 
period before the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Dr. Lynch puts clearly and well—partly by 
introducing contrast with Moliére, partly by 
reference to John Paimer’s *(omedy of Man- 
ners ’—the salient characteristic fact that this 
comedy is ruled by a double standard. it 
presents both the comedy of nature, as the 
Llizabethans and Moliére do, and also the 
comedy ‘‘of true wit and perfect fashion,” 
where the spectator finds food for laughter 
both in outsiders who try to ape the manners 
of the inner circle, and in the affectations 
of the inner circle itself. This circle, taking it- 
self and its standards very seriously, adopted 
that French theory ot love and code of love- 
making—the well-known Platonie—which, with 
the countenance of Henrietta Maria and some 
consciousness of what wag going on in France, 
obtained a real if ag hold on the English 
society of the day. . Lynch sees, and states 
with ability, that Ms ‘the theatre, as it fol- 
lowed in the wake of this movement, the first 
and most important novelty was the represen- 
tation of individual character in relation, not 
to other individuals or to circumstance, but 
to society or class and to a social code. In 
this particular Fletcher is still to seek, not- 
withstanding his young men, carry something 
of the air worn by those of the Restoration; 
hut Middleton has beginnings to show. Dr. 
Lynch claims for Middleton. higher apprecia- 
tion than he has commonly received. Neither 
he nor Brome, who advances further in the 
setting out .of class relationships repre- 
sentation of manners, touch the court or 
world of fashion, hut Brome shows us the re- 
action to these of the citizen world. Shirley 
hegins the true comedy of fashionable society 


‘where the individual’s suhservience to a pre- 


valent notion of “ form.” becomes souree of 
new comic effect. Here naturally fall chap- 
ters on court influence and on the influence 
hehind it of D’Urft—zood chapters, show- 
ing wide knowledge of what other scholars 
on the subject have done. Perhaps the part 
plaved by Trenrietta Maria might have heen 
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elaborated in more substantial detail. Suck- 
ling’s work and its significance have been well 
studied. ‘The merits and the limitations oi 
Restoration comedy, which have so often been 
discussed before, are treated with freshness 
and judgment, and no one is likely to impugn 
the conclusion that ‘‘ to certain limited audi- 
ences... Restoration comedy of manners will 
continue to appeal. . . not only as a pictur- 
esque literary phenomenon of a special era, but 
also as an interpretation of a type of comic 
predicament perpetually recurring in civilized 
society, whenever the lives of men and women 
become dominated by artificial standards oi 
social discipline.” 

The book is clearly and pleasantly written. 
though we regret occasional lapses in style 
and diction. It may be allowable playfully 
once or twice to call the Platonic scheme of 
love a “cult” or ‘‘ the new religion,” but it 
- is certainly a pity ‘(because tending to weak- 
ness and confusion in language) to refer to 
it commonly in those terms. The word 
** definition ”’ cannot properly be applied to a 
series of quotations culled from several differ- 
ent works, describing, and that by figure and 
allusion. Restoration comedy. In “ Restora- 
tion dramatists often made generous use of 
material derived from Moliére’s drama,” 
“generous”’ is ineptly used; and we noted 
another inept expression in “In The Goblins 
the Platonic pageant is no longer insured at 
its face value” (last italics ours). Blemishes 
of which these are examples, strike us as 
curious in a writer who evinces admiration 
for the wit and delicacy (qualities which de- 
pend not a little on a subtle precision) of the 
drama with which she has been so fruitfully 
occupied. 

Our Early Ancestors. By M. 
(Cambridge University Press. 6d. net.) 
R. BURKITT set himself here a difficult 
task. The cultures of Mesolithic. Neolithic 

or Copper Age men compose a highly com- 

plicated subject. While they offer 


Burkitt. 


ss. 


nothing 
quite comparable to the enthralling interest 
of Paleolithic art, they can claim the impor- 
tance of nearer and nearer approach to the 
crafts and mode of life of the Iron Age. A 
chronological order—except it be of the very 
broadest kind—cannot be attempted, for while 
variety of every kind increases in every direc- 
tion, the detail of the material to be dealt 
with falls into groups of different size, which 
present themselves more or less separately 
and, on the question of their inter-relation, 
raise numerous and fascinating but stubborn 
problems. Pre-history is like history itself 
in that it is refractory to systematization, 
and can be learnt properly only by choosing 
some nucleus of fact and building up know- 
ledge of further fact around it. A good, sub- 
stantial nucleus for the period he deals with 
is what Mr. Burkitt offers, and we do not know 
of any other book which fulfils this office quite 
in the same way—which is so comprehensive 
Printed and Prblished by the Bucks Free 

Wycombe, in the 
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within equally brief compass. ‘The student 
who really familiarises himselt with these 
pages will find himself equipped with funda- 
mental iniormation, sufficient and sufficiently 
various, to give solidity rapidly to new acqui- 
sition. I'he general reader, on whose memory 
close-packed detail such as this makes perhaps 
too heavy a demand, will find plenty of those 
isolated, significant points of interest which, 
in the absence of opportunity of field-work, 
make perhaps the principal charm of the 
study of early man from books—such as the 
drawings of the ploughman and his oxen and 
plougii, seen from above, as if from an aero- 
plane; and the account of the cave burial at 
Ofnet—with its skulls deposited in the two 
shallow pits, arranged in concentric circles, 
all facing towards the setting sun, necklaces 
about the heads of the women, and especially 
the old women, and one head of a child by 
which were found hundreds of shells crowded 
closely ee: or, again, the description and. 
use and the sundry occurrences of pigmy tools. 
We think Mr. Burkitt will be rewarded for 
his labours by the gratitude of many workers 
for many years. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUE. 

_ Mr. Bernarp Hatiimay, of Leicester, sets out 
in his Catalogue No, 84 about nine hundred 
ilems—books on the Topography, Genealogy, 
History, and Archeology of the British Isles. 
Those who are in search of histories of par- 
ticular families, and those who want particu- 
lar parish registers may find their account in 
it. There are a few outstanding pieces, for 
instance: two runs of the Bannatyne Club 
publications, the better of which, 161 vols., 
is almost complete and is priced £145; a copy 
of Nichols’ ‘ Leicestershire,’ guaranteed to 
contain every engraving and with letter-press 
perfect, (1795-1811: £80); a Transcript done in 
1874 by John Eldes for W. R. Drake of a 
“Collection of Armes of the Gentlemen of 
Devonshire, 5 Jan., 1579’ (MS. Harl. 5871), the 
shields drawn and finely coloured by a heraldic 
artist (£25); and a MS. volume of 1617 contain- 
ing an account of the foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge with lists of University 
personages past and contemporary, and a 
“catalogue of all the Bishops of Winchester 
that have been prelats of the Garter untill 
this present.’’ and also 72 coats-of-arms beau- 
tifully painted (£32 10s.). Two editions of 
Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon Anglicanum ’—that of 
1846 to be had for 5 guineas, that of 1817-30, 
together with the ‘ History of St. Pauls,’ to 
be for £17 10s.—and Planché’s ‘ Cyclo- 
pedia of Costume’ (1876: £8 10s.) are also 
worth noting, and so is an extra-illustrated 
copy of Faulkner’s ‘ Historical and Topo- 
graphical description of Chelsea. two volumes 
extended to four, bound by Cobden-Sanderson 
and containing about 600 engravings, etc., 
nearly all from old sources (£63). 
Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street. 
County of Bucks. 


